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Middle-Aged Traffic Terror 
by 
Ernest TUCKER 
Columnist, The Chicago American 
(Reprinted from The Chicago American) 
\ bunch of high school kids, celebrating a football victory, were 
riding around in cars, shaking crepe-paper pompons out the windows, 


blowing horns and shouting. They were having a good time. Pretty 


noisy, but as far as I could see they weren’t doing any harm. 

The middle-aged man who was giving me a lift in his expensive 
car didn’t see it that way. 

‘“‘Confounded smart-aleck kids!” he growled as he edged his way 
over the yellow line to the wrong side of the street, so he could get 
ahead of a line of cars waiting for a red light at an intersection. 

‘They oughta be barred from the streets, the way they go around 
as if they owned the place,” he said, with his eyes on the stop light, 
inching forward into the crosswalk so pedestrians had to detour 
around him. “Why don’t their parents teach ’em manners?” 

The light changed from red to yellow and he roared away, making 
a fast left turn in front of trafhc coming the opposite way so that 
four cars had to slam on their brakes. 

* * * 

“If I caught a kid of mine acting like that I’d tan him good,” 
he said, leaning on his horn so a young mother pushing a baby 
carriage, crossing the street on the green light, had to back up 
hastily. 

“Trouble with kids nowadays,” he went on, “‘is no discipline. 
No manners. No respect for anybody.” He maneuvered carefully 
as we came to another stop light, brushing past a parked car and 
into the curb lane so he could get ahead of three other cars waiting 
in line. 

The noisy kids vanished, but the man was still growling. ‘‘Wish 
I had those youngsters for a few days. I'd teach ’em.” 

He made a jet takeoff and neatly cut out the car beside him, then 
slowed down to a crawl, straddling the white lane-marker. ‘‘Showed 
him, didn’t I?” he said, smugly, turning right from the middle of the 
street. As he dropped me in front of my house, he suggested: “‘Why 
don’t you write something about the way those kids were acting? 
Might wake some people up.” 


A good suggestion, I told him. Here it is. 
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Council Field Men Attend Seminar 


Twenty-five district directors and 
headquarters personnel of the Na 
tional Satety Council’s Field Service 


Department attended a three-day 
the Trafic 


Institute, Northwestern University, 


seminar last month at 


Evanston, III. 

The seminar is a part of a con 
tinuing in-service training program 
conducted by the Council for its 
staff. The current training consists 
of a two-week session conducted at 
Council headquarters in Chicago. 

The program was especially de 
signed to provide the Council men 
with current information and _ pol 
icies recommended by the Institute 
Trathc the 
Association of Chiefs 


and the Division of 
International 
of Police in the fields of enforce- 
ment, education, engineering, and 
driver licensing. 

The field staff members are re 
sponsible for providing service to 
state and local governments and to 
safety organizations in the Council’s 
16 field service districts throughout 


the nation. They also help to or 


One of the strangest automobile races in history started 
1908, in New York City. The six contestants left Times Square, cr 
the continent to San Francisco, went by boat to Alaska where they cr 
the Bering Strait on ice, drove to Vladivostok and then 
through Russia, Germany, Belgium and France to finish in Paris. 


ganize and implement 

grams in these areas. 
Subjects covered during 

ing included both the police and 


court aspects of enforcement, the 


effect of education and other in 
fluences upon driver behavior, and 
ways of improving driver license 
administration. Also reviewed were 
highway and traffic engineering func 


tions at the state and municipal 


levels, and the accident problem as 


related to the highway transporta 
tion system. 

Attending the seminar were: Paul 
F. Hill, Noble Dutton, Joseph E. 
Lovvorn, Nils A. Robert 
C. L. George, Edwin S. Smith, 
Edward H. Bovich, 
Grotz, James E. Civils, 
Hambrecht, Jr., James D. 
Evett N. Allen, Philip N. 
George W. Harris, Norman A. O] 
man, Robert M. Sorensen, [ial 
Kent, Robert D. Hopper, Alton P. 
Bunderson, John C. Hall, Vi 
R. Gallalee, Henry Porter, |r 


Hoetter, 


Lofgren, 


George E. 
Henry MI. 
Hill, 


ocreit, 


Potenza, Henry 


Kelly. 


February 12, 
ssed 
ssed 
across Siberia 


Three 


cars finished the grueling test of 13,431 miles with the winner taking 170 


days. 


An orator or 


his words smaller than his ideas. 


2 


an author is never successful till he has learned 


to make 


Eme 
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Village Manager Asks: 





When Is Fire-Police Integration the Solution? 


Rospert B. Morris 
Village Manager 
Glencoe, Ill. 


Editor’ s nole: Here is 
delivered by 
Vlanagers’ 


paper wa 


national City 


I RE-POLICE integration means 

different things to different 
people. To some it means complete 
integration without retaining any 
separate police or fire departments. 
To others it means partial inte 
gration, and to still others it means 
a form of combined, coordinated, 
or cooperative fire-police services. 

Quite obviously each community 
is different. 
these differences in understanding 
about what integration is, as well 
as the differences in the types of 
our communities, it is impossible 
to generalize in an answer to the 
question: “When is fire-police in 
tegration the solution?” 

I first would like to point out 
five police and fire problems that 
face many municipal officials. In 
integrated fire-police cities, these 
five problems either don’t exist at 
all or are minor problems. These 
five problems are: 

1. How to attract qualified police 
and fire applicants? 

2. How to justify paying higher 
salaries to police and fire personnel? 
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one side to a controversial 
Digest & Review would like to have other comment: 
Vr. Morris at.the recent conference of the Inter 
Association in Washington, D.C.) 


Therefore, in view of 


The Trathc 
for and against. This 


SUOJEeC. 


s. I low 
fire 


reducing their work weeks? 


to improve police and 


working conditions, including 


4. How to improve police and 
fire services at nominal cost? 

5. How to better utilize the time 
and capabilities of policemen and 
firemen? 

Officials in integrated cities have 
found that they have had little or 
no problem in recruiting the higher 
level public safety officers, who are 
better paid and who have interest 
ing, challenging jobs with little or 
no dead time on their hands. 

Officials in a 


having some form of fire-police in 


number of cities 
tegration have found that opposi 
tion to integration comes mainly 
from firemen and policemen and 
from fire and police groups. It is, 
unusual that such 


of course, not 


individuals and groups who are 
closely identified with either police 
or fire (but not with both) would 
oppose integration in any form. 

fire 


police service has proved successful 


Some form of integrated 


in a number of cities of varying 
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size and character, including Oak 
wood, Ohio; Sunnyvale, Calif.; Oak 
Park, Mich. and Glencoe, IIl., to 
name just four cities with which I 
am personally acquainted. 

dif- 
ferent types of communities. Glen- 


These four cities represent 
coe and Oakwood each have about 
10,000 population, and are old resi 
with limited 


dential communities 


business and no industry. Sunny 
vale and Oak Park each have from 
30,000 to 40,000 population and are 
new communities with rather ex 
tensive business and industrial 
areas. 

the 


system is wot guesswork. It 


In these cities, integrated 
has 
proved successful to their city coun 
cils, police-fire employees, and the 
public. 

Officials of these cities say that 
the integrated set-up is providing 
a higher standard of police and fire 
services for their communities than 
conventional separate departments 
could prov ide. 

In Glencoe’s three and one-half 
years of combined operation, ‘here 
has not been one instance of publi 
dissatisfaction with our program, and 
there have been numerous letters and 
words of commendation. 

Also, during the past three and 
one-half years, no policeman or fire 
man quit because of dissatisfaction 
In fact, 
a fireman, who resigned prior to 


with the combination job. 


the partially-integrated 


recently 


program, 
returned for duty as a 
dual policeman-fireman. 

When I was preparing these re- 
marks, I asked our director of public 
safety how he would answer this 
4 


question. He paused a bit and then 
said: ‘“Well, I think it’s the solution 
whenever anyone wants better, 
faster, and more economical fire and 
police services.” 

He went on to say, howev er, that 
he certainly did not recommend fire 
police integration point blank. He 
does believe, that 


howe Cf. there 


are desirable features of any form 
of fire-police integration—teatures 
that any city could adopt. 

Before naming two of these fea 


tures, I would like to point 


out 
several statistics. 
of all 

munity 


Ninety per 


cent 


fire calls in our small com 


1954 


fire equip 


from 1952 


through 


were handled by 


minor 


ment or manpower without the use 


of volume or booster pumps, hose, 


or ladders. 


And, during this same three-year 


period, our fire apparatus was out 


g alarms only 


seven-tenths of 1 of the 


per cent 


time—or an average of 1] minutes 


a day. 


This meant that our firemen were 


° ais +2 
alarms during 


34 ~. 


not answering 


hours and 49 minutes out of every 


24-hour day. Statistics from the 


Evanston, Ill., Fire Department 


show similar results in a city of 
75,000 population. 
Here now are two specific features 


of any form of fire-police integra 


tion that probably could be used 


in any city—regardless of size. In 
integrated cities these two features 
have received wholehearted public 
acclaim. 

Feature One is to equip police 
squads with fire extinguishers, in 
other 


halators, fire clothing, and 
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fire 


train policemen in the fire-fighting 


minor and rescue tools and 
and rescue techniques necessary to 
perform these traditionally fire du 
ties. 
Feature Two is to train firemen 
to perform a variety of police du- 
ties, particularly ones that can be 
done during their otherwise idle, 
non-productive standby duty time. 
Officials of communities that have 
adopted these two features quickly 
realized that the citizen does not 
care whether the equipment that 
extinguishes a fire in his home, or 
saves a life, comes on the fire ap- 
The 


citizen is concerned only with re 


paratus or on a patrol car. 


ceiving rapid, economical, superior 
service. 

In integrated operations, a patrol 
car often arrives at the scene of a 
call fire 


Frequently fire 


fire or rescue before the 


apparatus. the 
trained patrol officers have the fire 
or other incident under control be 
fore the fire apparatus arrives. The 
public always is tremendously im 
pressed with such improved and 
rapid service. 

Kire-police integration probably 
will never be the answer in your 
city unless your city council, fire 
chief, police chief, firemen, and 
policemen are sold on its merits. 
Any form of integration should be 
started only after many weeks and 
perhaps even months of educational 
groundwork with police and fire 
officers and employees. 

In most instances, fire-police in 
tegration to succeed must be gone 
into gradually. Tradition and cus- 
tom are strictly against you in this 
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field. So, if you’re interested, take 


it slowly! Get information from 
cities having integrated depart 
ments, and adopt the form of in- 
tegration best suited to your com 
munity. 

It is obvious by now why it 1s 
not possible to generalize in an 


answer to the question posed by 


this subject. The solution depends 
But 

quick to 
bad! 
fire 


yolice integration has been around 
} 


upon the community. watch 


out for those who are 


generalize that integration 1s 


Some critics have said that 


for 80 years; if it were any good, 
it would be universal by now. 
Fighty years ago was 1877, just 


six years after the Great Chicago 


Fire. Today’s integration cannot 
be judged by its effectiveness in 
1877 rhe 


potential o! integration could not 


or indeed even in 1947. 


be realized until three-way radio 
other technological 


and improve 


ments became widely used in the 


fire and police services. Integration 
little in with 


today has common 


integration in 1877—yjust as today’s 
fire apparatus bears slight resem 
blance to that used 80 


years ago. 


The advantages of fire-police in 
propo 


as fol 


tegration, as given by its 


nents, may be summarized 
lows: 
1. More trained manpower avail 
able for either fire or police duty. 
2. Single hierarchy of command 
resulting in no duplication and bet 
ter planning, coordination, public 
relations, training, and communi 
cations. 
fire 
police services, including increased 
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3. Faster and_ better and 





patrol and increased fire prevention 


activities. 


4. More capable fire and police 


employees resulting from interest 
ing, challenging, and higher level 
jobs. 

5. Little or no idle, unproductive 
time for firemen. 

6. Higher morale among fire 
police employees. 

7. Long range economy resulting 
from a higher standard of service 


at a lower unit cost. 


These advantages, summed up, 


grated fire-police services have 


found that their communities do 


not have some of the police and 
fire problems that appear in cities 
having separate police and fire de 
partments. 
This is so because the public 
safety officer is a higher level posi 
tion than either policeman or fire 


The officer 


usually gets paid more; must know 


man. public safety 
more; his job is more challenging 
and interesting, and he is more valu 


able because he is trained to per 


mean that fewer men in an inte- form both police and fire duties. 


grated department can perform bet However, many questions about 
ter services than more men in sep- __ fire-police integration have not been 


arate fire and police departments. answered. Much remains to be de 


veloped in this field. Those of us 


Conclusions . 
en who have waded into this subject 


In conclusion, officials in cities look forward to continued improve 


having integrated or partially-inte- ments. 
*k *k * 
EDUCATOR CITES VALUES OF 


DRIVER TRAINING IN HIGH SCHOOI 


Driver education ‘“‘no longer is the step-child in the secondary school 
curriculum,” said Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, dean of the College of Education 
at Syracuse University at the 15th annual driver education breakfast 
conference recently in Chicago. ‘“‘Adequate experience and statistics exist 
to prove that the formally trained driver has fewer accidents than the 
untrained. 


It is through formal training that drivers learn to obey and 


respect trafic laws.”’ 


Reasons why those planning to buy a second car are making purchase: 
Wife to use at home, 26.2 per cent; live in suburbs, 13.7 per cent; shopping, 
12.5 per cent; for children to use, 8.9 per cent; convenience, 8.9 per cent; 
take children to school, 7.1 per cent; for vacations, 3.0 per cent; to carry 
materials, equipment, 1.8 per cent; to get to work, 5.9 per cent; both 
husband and wife drive to work, 4.8 per cent; need for business, 4.8 per 
cent; older car used for short errands, 4+.2 per cent; as a pleasure car, 
3.6 per cent; just for luxury, 1.2 per cent, and as a sports car, 1.2 per cent. 
(Source: ‘““Report No. 46, May, 1956, Reader Consumer Panel,” The 


American Home Magazine). Automobile Facts and Figures. 
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Deaths Down 800 For 10 Months 


HERE. is 


liev e the 


good reason to be 


nation can save at 
least 1,000 lives on the highway in 
1957, the National Safety Council 
has reported. 

trathe 
38.600. 


This would place the 1957 
death toll at or below 

The Council’s optimism is based 
on trafhe death figures for the first 
10 months of this year and the 
continuing improvement in the traf. 
fic toll. 

The 10-month figures show that 
about 800 lives were saved in that 
31,350 trafic deaths in 1957 
1956. This 


a drop of approximately 3 per cent. 


peri rd 


against 32,167 in was 


The Council also announced it 
now has a final figure of 39,628 on 
the 1956 trafic death toll. This is 
372 below the preliminary figure of 
40,000 announced at the 
1956. 


The 


third highest in the nation’s history, 


1956 toll thus becomes the 


exceeded in 1941—the all-time high 
of 39,969—and in 1937, when the 
toll Was 39 643. 

Not only has the numerical toll 


come down in 1957, but the milea 


ge 
h 


death rate of 5.6 tor the first e1 


(ir 
months of the vyeat deaths per 
, 


100,000,000 vehicle miles) was the 


] ; hI 
lowest for any comparable period 


history. It compares with 6.0 


the same period in 1956. 

Even more encouraging, said the 
Council, is the fact that of 46 states 
reporting for 10 months, 29 showed 
improved trafic records over last 
year. The decreases ran better than 
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¢ lose oft 


20 per cent in Montana and Idaho 
and more than 10 per cent in 
other states. 

“Drivers and trathe enforcement 
agencies deser\ e heartiest congratu 
Council. ““They 


} } ] 
obviously are making a concerted 


lations,”’ said the 


effort to pull down the toll. 


“We urge them to increase their 


efforts in the remaining weeks of 


the year. The calendar brings an 


extra Sunday in December and 


everyone will have to work even 


harder to keep the toll gown to 
what we hope it will be. 

“The seasonal hazards of fog, 
sleet, ice, SNOW, slippery Streets and 
extra hours of darkness are upon 
us, and December traditionally 1s 
the most dangerous month for traf. 
fic. Let each of us make sure that 


an accident does not spoil his 
Christmas.” 

Trathc deaths in ¢ Jctober totalled 
3,480—approximately the same as 
last October's tol which was the 


1949, 
Ot he 46 tates rep 


iowest since 


) ee : 
Octobe r, 20 had decreases 1! 


tTWwo reported no change 


showed increases. 
Phe 29 
10 months 
Montana 
Idaho 
Kansas 
Georgia 
Florida 
Maine 
Michigan 
Colorado 





Louisiana 
North Dakota 
Missouri 
Tennessee 
South Dakota 
Wyoming 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Wisconsin 
Mississippi 
\labama 

New Hampshire 
Nebraska 
Utah 
California 
Illinois 

Texas 

Indiana 

North Carolina 
lowa 


Arizona : 


Reporting cities for October in 
dicated a decrease of 6 per cent in 
deaths. 

For 10 
had a 


months the same cities 


decrease of 3 per cent In 
deaths, compared to a 3 per cent 
decrease for the nation as a whole. 

Of the 617 reporting cities in 
October, 114 
deaths, 408 reported no change and 
For 10 


months, 260 cities had decreases, 


had decreases in 


95 showed increases. 


130 no change and 227 reported 


increases. 

The following cities of more than 
200,000 population had fewer deaths 
for the 10O-month period of this year: 
Louisville, Ky. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Fort Worth, Tex. 
Boston, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Omaha, Neb. 


Miami, Fla. 
In October 455 of the reporting 
cities had perfect records. The three 


largest were Richmond, Va. (237 


500); Jacksonville, Fla. (204,500), 
and Salt Lake City, Utah (182,100). 


For 10 months 135 of the cities 


The three 
(99 OOO) ; 
Ann 


still had perfect records. 
largest were Lynn, Mass. 
Rock Island, III. (49,500 
Arbor, Mich. (48,300). 


The leading cities 


1 and 


each popu 
end of 10 
months, ranked according to the 
10,000. reg 


lation group at the 


number of deaths pet 


istered V ehicles, were: 


Re g. Rate 

Over 1,000,000 Population 
Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

750,000 1,000 000 Population 
Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Baltimore, Md. 
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© KNOW THE LAW 





by 
Rosert L. DoniGan 
Counsel 
and 
EDWARD C. FISHER 
Associate Counsel 
The Traffic Institute 


USE OF SKIDMARKS IN TRAFFIC CASES 


(Part 2) 


Calculation of Speed from Skidmarks 


JERHAPS the most common use 
of skidmarks at the present time 

is to estimate from them the speed 
of the vehicle which laid them down. 
The basis for the current interest 
in the subject is illustrated by the 
following excerpts from the Traffic 
Accident Investigator’s Manual for 
Police (3rd ed.), published by The 
Trathc Institute, Northwestern Uni 


versity, in 1957: 


52.010—One of the most common 
questions in accident investiga 
tion is, ‘‘How fast was he going?” 
It is also one of the most difficult 
to answer. Speeds in excess of 
legal limits are important to en- 
forcement agencies. They may 
be the negligence involved in 
claims for damages. Speeds pre 
vious to an accident must also be 
known if we are to decide whether 
a driver did the best he could to 
avoid the accident after seeing it 
was about to happen; so you can 
not escape estimating speeds in 
accident investigation. 


52.0410—One of the main reasons 
for studying skidmarks at the 
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scene of an accident is to get some 
idea of how fast a car that left 
them was going. Estimates of 
speed based on skidmarks can 
lead to conviction in connection 
with some accidents. Proper esti- 
mates can also keep an innocent 
person from being falsely con 
victed. 


§2.304—Skidmarks never show 
all of the speed of a car before 
the accident happened. They 
show only how far the car slid, 
and from this we can estimate 
only how fast the car would have 
had to be going to slide to a Stop 
in the distance shown by skid 
marks. 


52.306—A car is always going 
somewhat faster, and often much 
faster, than the speed calculated 
from skidmarks, because, in ad 
dition to losing speed in sliding 
as shown by the skidmarks, the 
car also loses some of its speed 
in one or more of the following 
ways: 

1. Braking without skidding. 

a. Before sliding begins. On 
most pavements, braking 
just before the wheels start 
to slide slows the vehicle 
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more rapidly than sliding 

after the wheels are locked. 
b. During gaps in skidmarks. 
c. After marks and before car 

comes to fest. 
Sliding with one or more 
wheels before obvious skid 
marks show. Dark plain skid 
marks do not appear until 
the tires slide far enough to 
get hot enough to smear rub 
ber on the paving or tar in 
the paving surface. 
Damaging the vehicle as it hits 
some object. The crumpling 
and smashing of parts of the 
car slow the car down 
rapidly. 
Damaging 
objects. 
Sliding other vehicles or ob 
jects along or out of the road 
way. 

6. Vaulting or rolling. 


very 


other vehicles or 


52.308—In 
course, there 1S evidence in the 
wreckage of terrific speed, but 
there are no skidmarks at all be 
cause brakes not put on 
hard enough to lock wheels. In 
an accident in which the brakes 
are put on hard just before con 
tact of the 
may be only two or 


many accidents, of 


were 


skidmarks 
three 
long and, therefore, show a speed 


vehicles, 


feet 


of only five or six miles per hour. 
But the wreckage tells us that the 
total speed may have been ten 
times as great. In accidents in 


which most of the speed is lost 
in skidding, the speed calculated 
from skidmarks 7a) 


to showing how fast the car was 


COVE CLOSE 


actually going. Accidents involy 
ing pedestrians are the most com 
mon ones of this kind. 


52.310—In no accident in which 
great damage was-done will skid 


marks show more than a small 
part of the speed 
minor part of it. 
have been rightly iden 
measured, speed before 
began was faster than the speed 
calculated from the skidmarks, 
much faster if there was 
siderable damage. 


often a very 
If skidmarks 
tified and 
braking 


Obviously, evidence 
skidmarks will show 
mum speed of the vehicle which 


made them. It cannot show the 


maximum speed because of the slow 
ing factors listed in the foregoin 
Thus 
to prove a speeding oftense by 


of skidmark 


shown 1s 


ei 


when sought 


excerpts. 
use 


e\ idence, the speed 
eminently ftair to. the 
accused, since his actual maximum 


speed does not appear. ney show 


only the momentum remaining afte! 
slowing factors have had 

Skidmark evidence 
speed may be show: 
ways: (1) A witness 
vehicle in motion may 
mate of speed upon 
together with other fact 
by him; (2 


court al 


consider the skidn 


with other factors 
vehicle speec 
perts having th 
fications may esti! 
1°] ' , 
SkldMarks according 
scientince meti 


\ fourth met 


recognized by the 


nized 


mula. 


of charts showing st 
under various cu 


conditions. 


structions for cak 
235, 20 N.Y.S.2« 
n Traffic Court, pp. 175-18 
letailed and applied 


ulation of 
1149 (New \ 
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Charts Showing Stopping Distance 


The courts of this country have 


not as vet reached the 


point 
taking judicial notice of the familiar 
de 
spite the fact that they are com 
For 
case which came be 

Court 
District 


“stopping distance” charts, 


monly recognized by drivers. 
example, in a 


fore the United States of 


Appeals for the 7th 


in 
1956" the plaintiff sought to 


in 


troduce a stopping distance chart 


driver’s manual 
Wisc Nnsin 
Vehic les, 


inadmissible 


contained 1n the 
issued by the 


f Nlotor 


holding it 


Depart 


ment « and 


In 


1 


the court 
said: 

“The manual which plainti 
sought to introduce purported to 
have been issued by the State and 
contained certain statistics bearing 
upon stopping distances under vari 
It 
inform motorists of normal expecta 
trathc 
It 


the characteristics of a 


ous circumstances. sought te 


tions in under normal con 


ditions. was not endowed with 


statute; it 
was not legislative action, but had 
been issued, apparently, by the De 
partment to supply information and 
suggestions to the traveling public. 
It could have no probative effect 
upon the question of negligence on 
the part of the defendant. If it was 
intended by plaintiff’s offer to sup- 
ply the jury with evidence as to 
what was a safe stopping distance 
for defendant after he discovered 
plaintiff and the motorcycle at the 
time of the accident, it was incom- 


26 Court Decisions 
Digest & Rev 

27. Theodore v 

28. Lemons \ 
Car.—1955 


Move Toward Recognitior 
ieu Know the Law”, January 
Lipsey, 237 F.2d 190 


Holland, 286 P.2d 656 (1955 


December, 1957 


of 


ff 


of 


1956 


To similar effect see 


petent for the reason that the opin 


1ONS, conclusions and Statistics 1n 


cluded in it were unsworn state 


ments made by parties outside the 
presence of the court, who were not 
submitted as 


and could 


It 


Statements 


witnesses 


not be cross-examined. com 


prised merely ex parte 


ior 


pers ms, ne ompetent 


any purpose in the trial of the 


cause.” 
1955 Oregon 


case 


Similarly in a 
ntroduce 
such a chart (shown on p. 413, Vol. 
9C, Blashfield’ 1uto 
Lau Procedure The 


Supreme Court said the information 


the plaintiff sought to 


Cv lope dia of 


Inoowe and 


given therein was pure hearsay ana 


inadmissible. ‘‘The information 
given in the chart would be of no 


Value unless the experiments giving 


rise to the figures or estimates were 
first shown to have been performed 
under circumstances similar to those 
present at the time and place in 
volved In the 

[here are so many factors that enter 
into stopping distances as to make 


any fixed formula of slight, if any, 


value in a given case. Condition 


of tire tread, weight of the vehicle, 
type and condition of brakes, force 
with which brakes are applied, the 
type and condition of the roadway, 
and the difference in reaction time 
among individual drivers, are but 
some of these factors.” 


Thus it seems clear that such 


charts, at least standing alone, can 


not yet be used as a basis for com 


Factors Involved in Stopping 


Distances 


Smith v. Hardy, 88 S.E.2d 865 


Oo. 
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skid 


However, as pointed out 


puting vehicle speed from 
marks. 
later in this article, there are Cases 
it held proper 


to permit reference to such charts 


in- which has been 
in connection with the testimony 


of expert witnesses as to speed. 


In 1956 the General Assembly of 


the State of Virginia amended its 
code by enacting a law requiring 
courts to take judicial notice of 
speed and stopping distances for 
(1) trucks, 


operated by drivers with average 


automobiles and (2) 


reaction time of 4 second, at speeds 


graduated at five-mile intervals.” 


Undoubtedly such charts, 


fully 


care 
worked out through expert 
ments conducted by experts in the 
field, 


viding at least a reasonable estimate 


have probative value pro 
of maximum speed, and quite ac 
curate proof of minimum speed. 

Skidmarks 


as Proper Element for 


Estimate of Speed by Lay Witnes 
One of the most commonly recog 
nized elementary rules of evidence 


is that an opinion as to the speed 


of a moving object or vehicle may 


be given by an ordinary witness 
whose actual observation has quali 
fied him to form such an opinion. 
Opinion from observation is not a 
subject for expert testimony since 
it 1s a phenomenon touching the 
knowledge of the common observer 
and requires no special skill, train 
ing or experience to familiarize one 
with such a common experience as 
29. Traffic Digest & Review, June, 1956, p. 12; See 

nard Baker, Traffic Digest & Revieu 

Distances of Motor Vehicles 


Shields v. Buffalo County 
150 Nebr. 508, 34 N.W 


30 161 Nebr 


2d 893, 898 


34, 71 
1948 


12 


September 
Traffic Institute publication No. 1217 


and citing 5 Am 


estimating the speed vehicles 


which he has opportu! 1t\ 


Serve. 
In forming his opinior 
speed of a vehicle 


which he 


observed in motion, Nnowever, 


W itness is not 
ot 


motion itself, nor to the 


restricted 
sideration the one 

combined 
elements of time and distance cov 
ered. The courts hold he take 


m 


ay 
into consideration other facts and 
circumstances observed 

stated by 
Nebraska: 


as skidmarks, distar 


the Supren 
‘Various 

after impact, constitt 
evidence in 
yf 


by those involved i1 


arriving 


ot speed ( an autom 


or those in authority 


the accident immedi: 


after.’”® 


Also, the Supreme ( f North 


Carolina has said: ‘‘Si the 


test 
of control of a motor vehi e is the 
ability to stop it quickly and easily, 


+} ? 


marks on Dave 


skidding, are adi 


imissible 


scars or ment 
caused by 
on the question of speed, when con 
with t 


If 


an inability to stop 


nected up he detendant’s 


automobile. larks show 


such 


JUICKIY a 


an 
easily, on an occasion for so doing, 
the inference is obvious either that 
the car was running too fast or that 
a proper effort to control it 


Was not 


made. Therefore, on the question 
of speed at the time of 


It 


the collision, 


IS proper to consider the skid 


Uniform Stopping Distance 
1956, p. 12, and 


lables ime 

Charts and Tables for t ing 
N.W.2d 701 (1955 
Jur 


quoting Koutsky v. Gr 
Automobiles, sec. 630, p 


abowski 
850 
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marks to show the distance traveled 


after the accident and_ before it 


came to a stop.””®! 
\s to the effect of such ev idence, 


the California Court of Appeal has 
said: “Evidence of skidmarks is, of 


course, admissible on 


the issue of 
speed, but it is not such ‘conclusive’ 


or ‘unanswerable’ evidence that it 


] ] 
necessarily overcomes contrary oral 


testimony.’”® 


ludge or Jury May Consider Skid 


marks as Evidence of Speed 


The courts hold that skidmarks, 
even standing alone without inter 
pretation by witnesses, may be con 
sidered by the triers of fact in deter 
mining vehicle speed. This is well 


illustrated by a case which came 
Columbia 
Municipal Court of Appeals in 1956, 
had 


victed of violation of the basic speed 


before the District of 


in which defendant been con 


law. The evidence showed a 41-foot 
skidmark by defendant’s car prior 
to the point of a severe impact, but 
defendant contended the evidence 
the 
“The 
The 
skid 


marks, the nature and force of the 


was not sufficient to support 


conviction. The court said: 


argument is not persuasive. 


evidence as to defendant’s 


impact and other evidence con 


cerning the position of the vehicles 
after the collision fully warranted 
a finding that defendant was driving 


much faster than the regulation 


contemplated.” 


31. State v. Ormond, 211 N.¢ 437, 191 S.E. 22 
La ind Procedure, (Peri Ed.) p. 531 

32. Buttieci v. Schindel Furniture Co 
App.2d 676, 61 P.2d 338 (1936 

33. Graham v. Dist. of Columbia, 127 A.2d 150 

34. MeMinn v. Thompson, 301 P.2d 326 (N.M 

35. Chadek v. Spira, 303 P.2d 879, 884 (Cal. App 
2d 568, 573, 134 P.2d 912 (1943 


December, 1957 


1937 


313 P.2d 62 


New 


the Supreme Court affirmed a judg 


In a Mexico case in 1956 


ment for plaintiff, a pedestrian who 


had been struck while crossing a 


street at night. Defendant cla 

he was within 30 feet of her befor: 

he saw her and was unable to avoid 
The 


speed ana 


striking her main question 


was as to his 
othcers 
Lag Re OE Bent oe oe 
skidmarks 85 teet long made by his 
The Ct 


said: ‘“‘It 1 ‘r of 


invest! 


gating testified to finding 


Car prior to Impact. yurt 


common 


knowledge tnere 1s a reaction pe riod 


between the one becomes 


aware ot danger and the actua 


operation of applying the brakes, 


and this would place the defendant 


still further up the street to the 


north before applying the brakes. 


ccs : He 
The skidmarks undoubtedly 


received serious consideration by 


the jury—and properly so in a case 


where there were no evewltnesses 


other than the parties—and were 


themselves . Mficte NL evidence 


h 43 r of ’ t 
ELE / CACE ec pie 


tain a e 
this 25 mph .’ (Emphasis 
plied.)™ 

Likewise California Cour 


Appeal has said: “‘The trial judge 


tne 


was not compelled to accept de 


fendant Steiner’s estimate 


speed, but was entitled 


the 


trom length of the ski 


and the force of the impact as well 


as the testimony of (witnesses) that 
his actual speed was greatly in ex 


cess of that to which he testified 


quoting 9 Blashf 


1957 


Cal App 


1956 
1956 


1956 





Similarly it has been held proper 


for the trial court to instruct the 
jury that in determining the rate 
of speed at which a bus was travel 
ing, the length of the skidmarks 
made by the wheels of the bus could 
be taken into consideration.” 


In 
! 


pointed 


this connection it must be 


out that In Cases such 


as 
the foregoing the determination « 
speed evidence 1s 


from. skidmark 


limited to the question of whether 
the motorist was driving in excess 
he 


of a stated speed, or whether 


his within a 
Of 


the courts take judicial notice, since 


could not stop car 


given distance. such matters 


] 


they are subjects of common knowl 


edge.” The extension of such recog 


nition to the approximate rate of 


vehicle 27 miles 


by 


speed of a per hour 


skidmarks 


turther judicial develop 


shown 1s a 


for 


as its 
subject 
ment. At the present stage of prog 
ress it remains a subject for scien 
tific determination by experts. 
While actual observers of a speeding 
car may combine observation with 
the physical factors within their 
notice in forming an opinion as to 
speed, and while judges and juries 
may use such phenomena along with 
other facts to determine whether a 
speed was excessive, or whether a 
car could or could not be stopped 
within the distance shown, never 
theless estimates of actual speed 


skidmarks 


motion 


from by non-observers 


the car in must be left 
Bradley v. Nussbaum 
660 (Oh.App.—1944 
7. See ‘‘Court Decisions 
Traffic Digest & Revie 


122 Kans. 438 


Move Toward Judicial 
January, 1956 


of 


23 


p. 20, stating (p. 25 


to those who have had special train 


ing, knowledge, skill, and experi 


ence in such matters. 


Expert Computation of Speed From 
Skidmark 

The detection, measurement, and 

of skid 


marks by experts have constituted 


scientific interpretation 


standard operating procedure in 
many law enforcement agencies for 
Methods 


niques detailed in the 
| 


tec h 
rf 


ual for 


and 
lraffi 
Va Nl 


Police*® are well recognized as pro 


a long time. 


cident Investigator’ 


ducing and relial 


accurate 
dence of speed deduced 
marks laid 


circumstances and conditiot 


down under 


the public has become CONSCIOUS 


their value and significance in the 


oni 


determination of speed. The courts, 


too, have given the nod of approval 
to such evidence when given by 
those shown to be qualified by train 
ing, study and experience to do 
As the Ohio Court of 
be boll 


knowledge that, as a result of many 


\ppeals said 


in “It is a matter of general 


years of study and research by 


trafic engineers, it is possible to 
accurately judge the speed of a 


| ”» 
marks. 


motor vehicle from skid 


the manner 1n 


An example of 


which the courts now view such 


evidence is shown in a case which 


came before the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma 1952 


in 2, arising out of 
truck-car collision. 


a State patrol 


1927 See also Hazhurst v. Ex 


Notice of Factors Involved in Stopping 


25 “It has now been 


cars moving at given speeds can or cannot be stopped within certain minimum or maxit 


ete 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
Davis v. Zucker, 106 N.E.2d 169, 172 


3rd ed 
Oh. App 


1957 


1951 
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officers who were called to the scene 


made observations as to the cir 


cumstances and conditions. 


“They saw skidmarks which in 


their opinion were made by the 


truck leading from a point where 


the brakes were apparently applied 


up to the point of impact. They 


measured the skidmarks and found 
Each 


of these witnesses testifed that from 


them to be 120 feet in length. 


experience gained by him 


officer he 


as an 
was able to give a fairly 
accurate opinion as to the rate of 


truck 


_, : 
the collision 


speed the was traveling at 


the time of based on 


the length of the skidmarks and 


other physical facts found by him 


to exist. Each stated that in his 


opinion the truck at that time was 


traveling at a speed of about 45 to 


SO mules per hour. The above evi 


dence was admitted over and 


against objection of defendants 


urged on the ground that it called 


] 


for a conclusion of the witnesses and 


invaded the province of the jury. 
the 


The qualification of witnesses 


to testifV 1s not cha lenged by the 


The 


expert to 


objectior 7 weight of 


authority allows an give 


his opinion as to speed based upon 


skidmarks.’’?” 


\s long ago as 1920 the Supreme 


the length of 
Court of Wisconsin was holding this 
type of expert testimony admissible. 
The case was a personal injury suit 
arising out of an accident in which 
truck struck a 
pedestrian who was trying to board 
“Was 


it error to receive the opinion of the 


defendant’s driver 


a streetcar. The court said: 


40. Andrews \ 
41. Luethe 


December, 1957 


Moery 


205 Okla. 635, 240 P.2d 447 
Sehr } 


nidt-Gaertner Co., 170 Wis. 590 


176 N.W 


witness Baumgartner as to the speed 


the truck was traveling at the tim 


it passed the streetcar? 


effec t 


were skidmarks of the truck wheels 


There was 
evidence to the that there 
on the street for a distance equal 
to the street crossing and other evi 
dence showing long skidmarks. This 
furnished a for 


expert to give his opinion as to the 


propel ground an 

speed at which the truck was travel 
; 1 \ 

ing when the brakes were applied. 

It was not error to receive it. = 


In 1957 


it a similar Case, 1n 


the same court had before 
which a Briggs 


tractor-trailer unit collided with an 


MGC tractor-trailer unit which was 
stalled across the road after skidding 


on the slippery pavement. ‘Parallel 


} 1 


skidmarks made by the Briggs unit 


were tound extending back soutn 


ward trom tront 


The 


the axle of the 


ractor 188 teet. issue 


Was as 
to whether the driver of the Briggs 


init Was negligent In 


traveling at 


such speed that ne could not stop 


his within the range of his 


unit 


The trial court had retused 


a graduate civil engineer 


Vision, 
to permit 
‘with much experience in the field 
of trath« matters,” to give Nis opin 
ion as to the the 


position of two 


units at the moment of impact, and 
the Supreme Court held this was 
within the discretion of the trial 
judge, but his refusal to permit the 
expert to estimate the speed of the 
Briggs unit from the skidmarks was 


‘*How 


court 


a different matter, saying: 
hold 


did commit error in refusing to per 


ever we that the trial 


mit such expert witness to testify 


1952 
63 (1920 





to such matters as the average re 
action time which is required to 
apply brakes; time lag between the 
application of brakes of a tractor 
trailer unit such as the Briggs unit, 
and the brakes becoming effective: 
and the distance required to stop 
such unit on a dry level pavement 


going at a speed of 35 miles per 


hour. It is common knowledge that 
it takes less time to stop such unit 
on a dry level pavement than a 
slippery one. Therefore, testimony 
as to the distance required to stop 
a unit, such as the Briggs unit, on 
a dry level pavement at a speed of 
35 miles per hour would be relevant 
distance than 


hac 


first sighted the 


if such was greater 


available when he 
MGC 
While in most cases the skidmarks 


broken or 


interrupted upon impact, this is not 


Henthorn 


unit.” 
are found to have been 


generally true in cases involving 


collision of a vehicle with a pedes 
trian or other object such as a boy 
on a bicycle, which present insuf 
ficient resistance to the forward 
motion of the vehicle to affect its 
momentum. An example of a case 
illustrating expert computation of 
speed from skidmarks unbroken by 
collision with a substantial object 
is a 1952 Utah case*® in which one 
Read was convicted of manslaughter 
following the death of a bicyclist 
struck by his car. There was no 
evidence of any attempt on his part 


+ 


to stop his vehicle until 72 feet 


beyond the point of impact, where 
skidmarks started to 


appear, con- 


tinuing for a distance of 141! feet 


42. Henthorn v. M.G.C. Corporation, 83 N.W.2d 759 (Wis 


13. State v. Read, 243 P.2d 439 (Utah—1952 


16 


where the car stopped. In athrming 
the conviction the Supreme Court 
said: ‘“‘Counsel for defendant claims 
there can be no admission of evi 
dence of skidmarks unless there 1s 
conclusive proof that defendant’s 
car made them, intimating that if 
defendant did not admit making 
them or if a witness had not actually 
seen them made, proof is lacking 
and other evidence is inadmissible. 
the marks led 


Testimony showed 


directly to where defendant’s car 


stopped. Counsel for 
himself elicited from a wi 
opinion that detendant’s 
Defendant also 
poli 


calculation of speed based 


the marks. 
to admission of a 
ground tnat 


marks, on the 


was no showing whether tne 
were made by 4 or 2 whee 
objection seems pointless 
speed testified to, assuming 
wheels were involved, fat 
the post maximum.”’ 

It is well for police al 
tors to keep in mind 
qualified expert testimor 
speed deduced from skidmar| 
almost always admissible, the 
general recognition is not 
expert opinion of speed based on 


condition of cars, amount of dam 


age, and the like following a <2o 
So, in 


testimony as to speed the opinion 


lision. presenting expert 
of the expert should be carefully 


restricted to his deductions from 
skidmarks, with no attempt to com 
bine these with other doubtful fac 


tors, unless the courts of the par 


1957 
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ticular jurisdiction (such as Okla 
homa and Georgia) permit expert 
opinion evidence based thereon. 
An example of the result which 
may follow such a composite opinion 
is shown in a case decided by the 
Alabama Court of Appeals in 1957, 
in which the defendant (Huguley) 
had been convicted of manslaughter 
after with a which 


colliding car 


made a “UW” turn on the highway 


ahead of him. 


\ highway patrol 
man who arrived at the scene short 
ly following the accident was per 


mitted to testify that in his opinion 


detendant was traveling 80 miles 
per hour, based on skidmarks run 


111 


damage to the 


ning teet and the 


The 


error 1n 


vehi lé 


con 


viction was reversed for 


admission of his opinion so based. 
said: se \ 


gredient of the opinion given 


= 


The court necessary in 


Was 
the force of impact which, in turn, 


depended in part on Huguley’s 


kor 


this the predicate was insufhcient. 


speed at the time of collision. 


Assuming arguendo the witness was 


properly qualified, Boutwell (the 


patrolman) had not shown that he 
observed, or had hypothesized to 
data of 


him, sufficient 


a quality 
such that he could give a scientific 
opinion as to Huguley’s speed. * * 
\ non-observer may testify as to 
the speed of an automobile on the 
basis of skidmarks: and if, where 
there has been a collision, the ob 
ject hit offers little or no resistance, 
as a boy on a bicycle, /ackson 

Vaughn, 204 Ala. 543, 86 So. 469; 


See also 9 Blashfield, Automobiles, 


14. Huguley v 


December, 1957 


State, 96 So. 2d 315, 317 


Ala. App 


amount of 


Perm.Ed.) sec. 6238. 


The 
evidence of an impact may go to 
the jury without evaluation. 

Yet, courts have been quite reluctant 
in automobile collisions to allow 
expert ev idence as to speed deduced 
from impact.’ 


This 


inherent in attempting to show by 


well illustrates the danger 


expert testimony the actual speed of 


a motor vehicle rather an ifs 


minimum speed as deduced from 


skidmarks, and it usually is safer, 


at least where the expert Is not one 


} 1 


specially learned 


the ‘‘law of impacts,” n¢ 


into that field. Experts readily 


' 
available tor such purposes will not 


usually have 


requisite DacKground 


to qualify in this highly 
field, and in 


qualifications the 


spec lalized 


the absence of such 


Dasis of the ex 


pert’s deductions should be 


con 


° } } } } 1 
fined to skidmarks, eliminating 


con 
sideration of damage and torce of 


impact. 


Oualification 
Speed trom 
\ civil damage case decided by 


Kansas 


involved a collision between 


the Supreme Court of 
1957 | 


defendant's loaded cattle tr 


plaintiff’s Ford 


uCK and 
automobile at a 
highway intersection. The question 
ately lhe 


yuestion 


collisic mm. 


prior to the 
“The 


raised by appellant 


court said: first 
has to do with 
the testimony of an expert witness. 
al John 


patre yiman, 


During the course of the tri 


Fee, a highway Was 


1957 





called by the appellee as an expert. 
Appellant suggests this witness was 
not qualified to testify in that 
capacity. Let us see. Evidence 
qualifying the witness was to the 
effect that Mr. 
Trooper tor the Highway Patrol for 
the State of 


Kee had been a 
Kansas for ten years; 


North 


Institute where he 


that he had attended the 


west Traffic 
studied physical evidence pertain 
the highway; that 


> 


ing to trafhe on 


several schools 


he had attended 
P 


within the Patrol pertaining to 


trathc problems, and that he had 
personally made tests as to distances 
an automobile will travel at dif 
ferent speeds after the brakes had 
been applied. On the basis of this 
showing we do not believe the court 
erred in permitting such witness to 
testify as an expert. However the 
weight to be given his testimony was 
for the jury.” 

Here, as in the Alabama case set 
Kee Was called 


forth above, upon 


to give his opinion based upon 


(1) the condition of the cars fol 


lowing the and (2) the 


skidmarks 


on the pavement both predicated 


impact 
left by plaintiff’s car 


upon photographs introduced in 
The trial court ruled out 
first 


premise but permitted him to testify 


evidence. 
his opinion based upon the 
as to the speed based on the skid 
The skidmarks 
the picture were proved to have 
been 108 length, 
testified 


based on the question asked, and 


marks. shown in 


feet in and he 


“that it’ was his opinion 


the picture of the skidmarks left on 
the highway, that appellant’s car 
was traveling seventy miles per hour 


18 


when he first made application of 
the brakes which caused the skid 
marks as the 


shown by picture. 


Subsequently appellant cross 
examined Fee respecting whether it 
Was mere conjecture on his part to 
say the Ford car 


was going 


one 


speed or another previous to the 


accident. During the course of this 
examination the witness stated he 
was basing his opinion on the tracks 
left and by looking at the picture 
of the skidmarks left on 


the high 


way and then said: ‘The tracks in 


that picture and as shown to me, 
the 
Cherry vehicle, the Ford, are 
fect black marks of 


pertect conditions. 


if that is picture left by the 
per 
brake unde! 
They would 


have to be to leave straight line 


marks like he is sliding. I am basing 
my opinion on those providing 

are one hundred eight feet 
know.” 


The court continued: ‘‘It 


which I don’t 


argued Fee’s estimate (of speed 


which we pause to p nt Out Was 


pinpointed by appellant’s own cross 
skid 


examination, based on_ the 


l 


marks shown by the picture which, 
according to other testimony were 
108 feet in length, was erroneously 
admitted for reasons previously 


We do not 


and 


stated. agree. Under 


the conditions circumstances 
heretofore related, and since as we 
have previously indicated the 
weight of such evidence is for the 
triers of fact, we have little difficulty 
in concluding that a witness quali 
fied as an expert may give his opin 
ion, based upon the length of the 
skidmark as shown by a picture, as 
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to the speed of a motor vehicle in 
volved in an accident.’’” 

\n example of how an officer may 
quality himself to testify as an ex 
pert on speed deduced from skid 
marks 1s a 1957 Georgia case in 
volving a head-on collision between 
On 


judgment in favor of the plaintiff 


two vehicles. appeal from a 


the defendant claimed error in that 
the trial court “allowed in evidence 


the testimony of a police officer 
relating to certain tests he made in 
relation to what distance is required 


to stop 


an automobile at various 


There was no error in ad 
‘Where it 


one thing, act or 


speeds. 


mitting the testimony. 


1S desired to use 


transaction 1n comparison witn 


another to illustrate some condition, 
such as, in this case, safety, it is 


conditions be 


lar.’ The 


Similiar. 


necessary that such 


substantially 


conditions under which the tests 


testified to were made were sufhci 


ently similar to those surrounding 


] 1] 
the occurrence of the collision in 


the 


instant case to give the results 


of such tests probative value. The 
defendant was driving a 1955 Chey 


: : 
rolet automobile weather 


Was fair and ary. were 


Che \ rolet 


weatner on 


conducted with 


automobile in fair, dry 


he same stretch of highway where 


the ‘O1ISION 1 and the auto 


mobile was being driven in the same 


direction in which the defendant 


was driving at the time of the col 


lision. See 5 Am. Jur., Automobiles, 


Sec. 633, 644, p. 856.’’* 


In another 1957 case, the Su 


5. ( State Automobile 
44 Ga 


herry \ 
16. McBrayer v. Ballenger 


December, 1957 


preme Court of Oklahoma said: 
“The detendants aiso C¢ mplain of 
an answer given by a witness, M. T. 


Hill, a police officer in the City of 


Tulsa for 26 years, assigned to the 


Trathe 
that he had taken special training 
rathc 


Department, who testified 


courses 1n and satetyv engi 
neering work, including a course at 
Northwestern University Trafic In 
had taught such a 


O.U. and A. & M. He 


was asked to State, In his Opinion, 


stitute, and 


course at 


how fast a certain one of the vehicles 
involved in the accident was travel 
ing. An objection was made 
same on the ground that it cal 
for a conclusion of the wi 
invaded the 
The 


from the surface, the dam: 


province of 


witness answered: 


to both, and the angle 


tney Struck, plus the 


information of 


5 ot 


seventy 


1° 3 , 
SKIGMAarks, I would say 


automobile lost in 


the 


that 
skidmark and the damage, 
mum of sixty (60 

a maximum « 


“The wi 


iwhway, 
question propoul Gade ¢ 
upon skidmarks mad 


mobile and othe 


which he ol 


served. 
rule on the present 
in Ruther v. T 
247 P.2d 964, 


( pinion ey idenc eofaduly 


965, WHICH 


310 P.2d 907 (K 1957 
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expert as to the speed of a motor 
vehicle, traveling upon a highway, 
based on skidmarks on the highway 
and other physical facts, is admis 
sible. Whether or not the quali 
fications of a witness with respect 
to knowledge or special experience 
is sufficiently established is a pre 
liminary question for determination 
by the trial judge, and his ruling 


thereon will not be disturbed in the 


absence of a showing of abuse of 


judicial discretion’.”"* 

Another example of a well quali- 
fied expert on skidmarks is shown 
In an opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Florida in 1955, in which the 
court said: ““There are two assign- 
ments of error which merit our 
attention. 
the trial court to permit the wit 
ness, Lieutenant Dollar, called on 
behalf of the plaintiff and a member 
of the Police Force to testify as an 
expert relative to stopping dis- 
tances, braking distances or skid- 
The 
member of the Police Department 


1948, North 


western University Trathe School, 


marks. witness had been a 


since had attended 
had participated in about five thou 
sand tests, had conducted a number 
\cad 


emy Satety Bureau, and was other 


ot tests at the Miami Police 


wise qualified. The objection to the 
testimony was sustained not because 
the witness was not qualified as an 
expert but because, in the court’s 
opinion, such testimony would not 
be helpful to the jury to determine 
the stopping distances of the cars 
involved in the accident. The speed 


417. Conti 


18 t “5 iway, 78 So.2d 571 Fla 1955 


20 


One was the refusal of 


ental Oil Company v. Elias, 307 P.2d 849 


of the respective cars was material 


to the issues in the case and the 


jury was entitled to the benefit of 


any evidence that would be helpful 


in arriving at the truth. The wit 
ness was subject to examination and 
cross-examination for the benefit of 
the jury. The testimony was ad 
missible, its weight, sufficiency and 
value for the jury to determine.’’* 

Note the qualifications shown by 
the expert in a case decided by the 
Tennessee Court of Appeals in 1953: 
“Assignment 6 of the Trucking 
Company 


complains because the 


trial court admitted in evidence 
over its objections the testimony of 
William Cree, an expert witness who 
testifed regarding minimum speeds 
skidmarks. It that 
this witness had been employed for 
four years at Oak Ridge as Chief 
of the Analytical Services and 
Trafic 


W here his duties involved a review- 


from appears 


assistant to the Engineer, 
ing of all traffic accidents, reports, 
for that that 
since 1936 he had investigated and 


etc., area. He said 
reviewed approximately 6,000 cases, 
and since being at Oak Ridge had 
investigated 50 accidents and re 
viewed approximately 3,500 re 
ported accidents; that in 1944 he 
completed a course at Northwestern 
University on trafic accident in 
vestigations, where he had as an 
instructor Dr. Stan Baker, an emi 
nent authority on trafhc accidents, 
and that he had subsequently run 
numerous tests on skidmarks in 

U.S. Army 
while on special duty in the Carib- 


Ce nection W ith the 


Okla 1957 
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bean and Panama Canal Zone; that 
in 1950, at the request of the FBI, 
he taught ‘Determining Minimum 
Skid Marks’ to the 
Knoxville Police, and in 1951, on 


the invitation of the Chief of the 


Speed from 


Tennessee Highway Patrol, he gave 
the same course to the Officers of 
the Highway Patrol at Nashville. 
Upon being asked a_ hypothetical 
question based upon matters pre- 
viously testified to by other wit 
nesses, Cree testified that from the 
100 feet of skidmarks made by the 
dual wheels of the truck, its mini- 
mum speed was lot less than 48 
miles per hour and was probably 
more. Under the circumstances we 
find no merit in this assignment, as 
the qualification of a witness as an 
expert is a matter largely within 
the 


whose ruling in respect thereto will 


the discretion of trial court 
not be reversed upon appeal unless 
clearly erroneous and unless there 
The 


expert 


of discretion. 
settled 


was an abuse 


law is well that an 
witness may give his opinion as to 
the speed of an automobile from 
the length of its skidmarks.”’* 
The Texas Court of Civil Appeals 
apparently takes a liberal view of 
the background necessary to qualify 
a person fo give testimony as to 
speed deduced from skidmarks, so 
in a 1930 case it said: “Almost any 
person acquainted with the move- 
ment of cars when brakes are ap 
plied suddenly would be competent 
to give an opinion from the marks 


of the skidding and other circum- 


stances as to the speed of the auto 


mobile.”””” 


Expert's Use of Chart in Computing 
Speed from Skidmarks 

While, as previously stated, 
charts showing stopping distances 
are not generally admitted in evi 
held it 
proper for an expert testifying as 
skidmarks to 
arriving at his esti 
the Ohio Court of 
‘The highway patrol 


dence, some courts have 


to speed from use 
such a chart in 
mate. In 1952 
Appeals said: 
man testified, as an expert, to the 
speed of plaintiff’s automobile im 
mediately prior to the collision 
based, in part, upon the length of 
its skidmarks on the highway. It 
is urged that the admission of this 
testimony was erroneous. The wit 
ness stated that he employed a 
chart which was commonly used by 
his department in determining speed 
of an automobile by its skidmarks 
on the highway. The highway 
patrol is recognized as an agency 
which considers trafic on the high 
way in all of its aspects. The ques 
tion should have included more of 
the operative facts to permit of a 
probative answer. But the ground 
assigned as an objection to per 
mitting the answer, v7z.: the use of 
a chart in reaching the conclusion 
stated, was not well made. In view 
of all the testimony of the patrol 
man disclosing all of the factors 
which he included in forming his 
opinion no prejudice to the defend 
ant intervened by the admission of 


the testimony.’” 


149, Monday Vv. Millsaps, 37 Tenn.App. 371, 264 S.W.2d 6, 16 (1953 


50. Stamper v. Scholtz, 29 S8.W.2d 883, 884 
51. Barge v. House 


1957 


110 N.E.2d 425 (Ohio App 


December 


lex.Civ 


App 1930 


1952 





In 1955 the Supreme Court of 
Utah upheld the action of the trial 
court In permitting an investigating 
officer to give his opinion as to the 
speed of detendant’s car, based on 
skidmarks, and the specific objec 
tion to this was the alleged lack of 
qualification on the part of the 
oficer. 
“The witness was an experienced 
officer, had of 
Smithfield years, 
had 
cidents and made tests as to braking 
On 


The Supreme Court said: 


served as marshal 


for over eleven 


investigated many trafhe ac 


and stopping distances. the 


a 1954 case in which a child had 


speed Zone 


ti )| 


been struck in a 25-mile 
On 


lowing the accident black skidmarks 


in Ogden, Utah. the day 
were found on the pathway of de 
shown 

The 


court said: ‘‘An experienced p slice 


fendant’s car and these were 


to be about 50 feet in len 


officer acquainted with 
the 


and st 


charts which show 
between speed 
tances was permitted t 
to the speed of defen 
On 


miles per hour, but on 


direct examination said 35 


ss-eXamMl 


basis of his experience and the use nation admitted having 


of a pre-computed chart which is take into consideration th 
in general use throughout the coun- — of the car and that the acti 


try he was properly allowed to give was anywhere from 25 to 


his opinion as to the speed ot the The court he 


We 


have previously approved the ad 


per hour.”’ 


car as about 20 miles per hour. dence would not support 


that defendant was ex 


mission of testimony similar in miles per hour. 
character.” Cases of expert dedu 


] 


The court here had reference to skidmarks are cited 


nm ft 


* x 


What a pleasure lite would be to live if everybody would 


half of what he expects others to do. 


App 
up! 
228 | | 115 
t ‘ Co., sup! 
il Corp., 281 Mass. 129, 183 N.E. 252 (1932 
sh, 140 Minn. 445, 168 N.W. 349, LRA 1918F 154 
intersteen, 122 Nebr. 679, 241 N.W. 112 (1932 
sarge House, suy 
i: Andrews Moer 
241 App.Div. 161, 271 
scheid, 41 ,0, 171 N.W. 208 (1919 
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oltz, supra 
1, supra; Alvaradk 
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29, 99 A.2d 698 (1953 
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Council Extends “Back the Attack" Through 38 


If the nation’s drivers continue to 
“Back the Attack on Traffic Acci 
dents,’” America may 
its safest and happiest Christmases, 
according to the National Safety 
Council. 

In launching its annual Christmas 
safety campaign, the Council said 
the trathc trend is encouraging 
but it also warned that highway ac 
cidents and deaths reach their peak 
at Christmas time. 


During the first nine months of 


this year traffic deaths dropped 3 


per cent from the same period for 


have one of 


the previous year—a saving of 8Q0 
lives. 

“If drivers can maintain this rate 
of improvement, more than 1,000 
lives can be saved on the highway 
in 1957,”’ said the Council. 

The the ‘Back 
Attack on Trafic Accidents’? cam 


paign in its first year has led the 


success of the 


Council to extend it through 1958. 
The purpose of the campaign is to 
encourage public officials to step up 
the attack on trafic accidents and 
to stimulate acceptance of personal 
responsibility for safety. 





in the fact book. 





Here's TD&R Christmas ‘‘Bonus’’ 
The 37th edition of dutomobile Facts and Figures is the Christmas 
bonus for Traffic Digest & Review subscribers. 


One copy of the 80-page book, annual publication of the 


mobile Manufacturers Association, may be obtained free of charge 
by addressing a card or letter to the Traffic Digest S Review, 1804 Hin 
man Ave., Evanston, III. 


All you have to do is give your name and 
address and specify ‘“‘Auto Facts.” 


Useful information about the automotive and related industries is 


Auto 








BOATE SAYS 
The nation’s 1957 trafic bill will 
total of 
$7,255,600,000, according to Thomas 
N. Boate, manager of the Accident 


come to a_ staggering 


Prevention Department of the As 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

The estimated cost of a single 
year’s trafthc mayhem was based on 
figures for the first nine months of 
this year and a projection through 


December, 1957 


"$7 TRAFFIC ACCIDENT 
GREATEST 


BILL TO BE 

EVER 

December 31. It is the highest figure 

in the history of the automobile. 
“The pro rata share borne by each 

,7 90,000 citizens 

amounts to $42.23,”” Mr. Boate said, 


of the nation’s 171 


“while the cost for a family of four 
is $168.92. Included in the sum are 
charges for property damage, auto 
mobile repair, legal and medical 
fees, insurance expenses, and loss of 


income through absence from work.” 
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U. S. Supre me Court defines scope of “‘ due process of law”’ in chemical test 


Case 


Washington state driver examination results 
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White, Andrew J. Tire dynamics. Review. 
Wisconsin patrol reaches full strength 

Wolf, Thomas. F 
Wolfrum, C. E. 


Police helicopter operations 


Yale University’s Bureau of Highway Traffic 


Work Begins On 


Compilation of a ‘Dictionary of 


Highway Trafic” is now being un 
dertaken by the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University and the 
Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. De 
partment of Commerce. 

The project 1s under the direction 
of James Stannard Baker, director 
of the Trathc 


& Development Division. 


Institute’s Research 

“At present there is no single 
standard street and highway trafhc 
reference which contains definitions 
of all the technical 


said Mr. Baker. 
28 


terms used,” 


“In fact, the dif. 


Robert L. Donigan & Edward C. Fisher 


Nelson and Wolf join Institute staff 


June 


Robert O. Koch Aug 


May 


Jan 
April 
March 
Aug 
Sept. 


Feb 


Traffic Dictionary 


ot 


used by various agencies cause con 


ferences in meanings terms as 
fusion. The project aims to review 
existing published definitions, com 
pare various definitions of single 
terms, and recommend the most 
systematically logical one.” 

It is expected that the new ‘Dic 
tionary of Highway Traffic” will be 
most useful to editors, writers, stu 
dents, police, lawyers, engineers, and 
others in the street and highway 
trathe field, and may set standards 
which will be adopted by general 


dictionary publishers. 
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Announce Availability of 10 Police Traffic Films 


Ten police traffic training films 
have now been produced for the 
Trafhe Institute of Northwestern 
University by the National Associ 
ation of Automotive Mutual Insur 
ance Companies. 

All are 16mm sound motion, black 
and white, with running time of 10 
minutes. The producer emphasizes 
that the films are prepared as visual 
aids to supplement written material 
and classroom instruction on the 
subject matter and are not intended 
to be the complete discussion and 
demonstration. 


Titles of the 10 films are: 


SIGNALS AND GESTURES IN TRAI 
FIC DIRECTION. 


Hi1 


THE Trarric OFFICER IN Court. 


sND Run INVESTIGATION. 


DETECTING AND RECORDING SKID- 
MARKS. 

QvueEsTIONING Drivers anp Wir- 
NESSES CASES. 

TraFric VIOLATION Cast 
ARATION, 


IN ACCIDENT 
PREpP- 
PROTECTING THE SCENE OF THI 
ACCIDENT. 

Parrot—Its Nature 
AND PURPOSE. 


TRAFFIC 


FOP WINNERS IN NATIONAL POLICE 


OFFICER-VIOLATOR RELATION- 
SHIPS. 


ApuULT Gt 


CROSSINGS. 


ARDS FOR SCHOOL 


The films sell for $32.50 each and 
are available from Dallas Jones Pro 
ductions, Inc., 1725 N. Wells St., 
Chicago 14. As five of the films are 
based on chapters in the Traffic A 
cident Investigator’s Manual for Po- 
lice, one copy of the $7.50 book must 
be purchased when ordering one or 
more of these particular films: Hit 


and-Run 


and 


Detecting 
Recording Skidmarks, Ques 
tioning Drivers and Witnesses, Traf: 


Investigation, 


fic Violation Case Preparation, and 
Protecting the Scene of the Acci 
One the 


materials for the other five films is 


dent. written 


copy of 
furnished without charge. 

Fliers containing descriptions of 
the films and order forms may be 
obtained by writing to the Trafhc 
Institute, Northwestern University, 
1804 Hinman 
or to Dallas Jones Productions, Inc., 
1725 N. Wells Street, Chicago 14. 


Film orders, howe ef. should be sent 


Ave., Evanston, IIl., 


only to Dallas Jones and nor to the 
Trafic Institute. 


FLEET SAFETY CONTEST 


The Honolulu, Hawaii, Oak Ridge, Tenn., and El Cerrito, Calif., Police 
Departments and the California Highway Patrol and Nebraska Safety 


Patrol won first place awards in the 1956-57 


other law enforcement agencies 
and perfect record certificates. 
1 


by the 
Safety Council 


won 
The police competition 
International Association of Chiefs of Police and the National 


as a division of the National Fleet Safety Contest. 


Police Fleet Contest. Eley en 


second-and third-place awards 


is CO Spc ynsored 





TRAINING CALENDAR 

(.4// training courses will be conducted at the Traffic Institute, Evanston, 

Ill., unless otherwise indicated.) 

Dec. 9-13—Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Jan. 6-24—Police Trafic Records—Analysis and Use of Data. 

Jan. 20-Feb. 7—Motor Vehicle Trafic Control for the Air Force. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 7—Police Traffic Training Course, University of California, 
Los Angeles. (subject to be announced.) 

Jan. 27-Feb. 28—Introduction to Police Management. 

Feb. 3-7—Trafthc Court Conference, University of Southern California 
School of Law, Los Angeles (with American Bar Association 

Keb. 10-11—Western Region In-service Conference for Graduates of the 
TPA Training Program and Their Chiefs, San Diego, Calif. 

Keb. 25—Effective Fleet Operation (for 12 consecutive Tuesday evenings). 

Feb. 28-March 1—Southern Region In-service Conference for Graduates 
of the TPA Training Program and Their Chiefs, Memphis, Tenn. 

March 3-14—Supervision of Police Personnel. 

March 3-21—Trafthc Engineering Seminar. 

March 17-28—Training Methods and Programs. 

March 24-April 18—Motor Vehicle and Traffic Safety for the Army. 

April 7-25—Personnel Management for Police. 

April 14-15—-Eastern Region In-service Conference for Graduates of the 
TPA Training Program and Their Chiefs, Wilmington, Del. 

April 21-May 9—Traffic Law Enforcement—Administration and Tech 
niques. 


May 5-23—Accident Investigation—Administration and Techniques. 
») 


May EF I Trathc Control Devices and Methods. 
May 15—Closing date for submission of applications for 1958-59 Trafic 
Police Administration Training Program. 





